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Ohfeota. The Civil Service Reform Association of California, in present- 
ing the following brief statement of its purposes, desires at the 
onlaet to guard against the supposition that it proposes the intro- 
dncdon into the Government of any novel or flintastic device, or 
even the trial of an experiment. It seeks the application to the trans- 
action of public business of the checks and guarantees which the uni- 
versal experience of human nature has shown to be desirable in the 
conduct of enterprises in which hired labor is used. It proposes no 
innovation — only restoration. It would restore the Civil Service to 
the basis on which it was laid by the founders of the nation — honesty 
and capacit}'. It aims to regulate the Ci\'il Service as the militan' and 
naval service in our own countn*, and the Civil Service in other en- 
lightened countries, are regulated. The Civil Service of a nation in 
it« minor offices, which alone this reform touches, should be con- 
( acted on the same principles as the business service of a cor- 
poration or a mercantile firm. It deals with revenue and 
expenditure, with accounts, bookkeeping, and records. It re- 
quires in officials the same qualities that the common transactions 
of business life demand for success— capacit}-, honesty, and experience. 
When these are ^^-anting in private enterprises, ruin follows. When 
they are excluded from public office, confusion, waste, inefficiency^ 
and heavier taxation result r^er R O 



* to^o^^r* ^'^^^ existing system of appointment to office through 
patronage, on reconimendation by members of Congress,.' 
ignores these qualities* It applies no test of fitness on entering, 
office; it enforces no role of diligent and faithful work on those who 
hold it. It demands their time and their pay for party service; it 
retains them bet^tase, and so long as, they are useful to party, and 
throws them offj however faithful and experienced, so soon as more- 
willing tools are found to take their places, This evil of patronage* 
has grown by slow degrees through two generations into a settled and 
recognized system. For this system of filling those minor offices 
through which the nation's business is transacted, the Civil Service 
Reform Association proposes to substitute just such methods as all in- 
telligent business men use in their own business, Mt would open the 
avenues to public employment to all persons of ability and good char- 
acter, without regard to their condition, influence, or political opinions; 
By thorough and impartial examinations it would test the fitness of ap^ 
plicants for the employment they seek^ selecting the best qualified. It 
would secure promotion to higher grades after approved service and oxk 
further eicamination, /-it would ensure the tenure of office during good' 
behavior, and protect the official against demands for contributions or 
for service of any kind to party, leaving his action free in this regard. 
It would recognize no other cause for removal from office than dishon^ 
esty or incompetency, and to attain these ends it will invoke and sup 
port well-considered legislation by Congress as to national offices, and 
by States and municipalities as to places under their control 

The friends of Civil Service Reform do not Batter themselves thai 
such legislation will be easily obtained, when so many of the legislators 
themselves profit by the abuses to be destroyed. Nor will legislation 
alone suffice, without strong, willing, and continuous exercise of th€ 
executive power which must carry it into effect. The moving forc< 
that alone can slowly but surely compel such legislation and inspire 
such executive action is public opinion. To inform and sdmulatethi 
public opinion by full discussion, by pouring light on the evils q 
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patronage and discovering the tme remedies for them, and to concen- 
trate and direct It when so enlightened into the channels of pracdcal 
action, is the task to which the friends of Civil Service Reform must 
first address themselves. 

Civil Service includes all public employments which 
are not military or naval. It may be divided into two pans — 
the ^liiic^l and the rion-political. The political part comprises the 
positions which are essendal to carrying out the policy of administra- 
ion which has been approved by the people at the polls; ^and the non- 
political pan embraces the positions which are judicial and subordi- 
nate-ministerial . The subordinate-ministerial, is strictly a business 
agency, with no representative political character or significance what- 
ever* It Kas charge of the clerical and other details; of the collection 
and disbursement of the national revenue, external and internal, in 
all its branches; of the Post Office Department, or the distribution by 
mail of letters, newspapers, and merchandise; of the management of 
the public lands, patents, and Indian affairs; and^ in general, of the 
subordinate work of all the depanraents of Government, Federal and 
itate. 

This agency in the General Government consists, in the first place, 
>f more than 80,000 persons, whose names appear on the Government 
pay-rolls. Of these about 45,000 are postmasters and about 1 2,000 are 
employed in the Treasury Department. Besides these, however, there 
is an army of persons, employed in subordinate and connected places, 
whose names do not appear; lal>orere of all kinds, messengers, con- 
tractors, storekeepers, temporary assistants, direct and indirect depend- 
ents of every degree, which swell the number of persons pecuniarily 
interested in the non-poHtical branch of the Civil Service to hundreds 
of thousands* In i860 the total amount of salaries of officers of the 
vernment, other than legislative, in the city of Washington alone, 
was ^809, 864 67. In 1872, after the war, the total for the same classes 
of salaries in the ^me city was 15,598,978 55, being an increase of 
^2,789,113 68. The annual pay-roll of the New York Custom House 
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alone, for an aggregate force of about 1,200 persons, is more than 
^ 1,500,000. 

Duties. The duties of the subordinate places which compose the 
great bulk of the Civil Service are, as we have said, in no sense 
political. Postmasters and their clerks manage the forwarding 
and distribution of the mails, (he money-order department, and all 
other postal business, and officially they have no more political duties 
to perform than bookkeepers and clerks and porters and messengers 
in an express or telegraph office. The duties in all the public offices 
are of the same general kind, differing in detail according to the de- 
partment of service. /Efficient discharge of such duties requires hon- 
esty, industry, specific knowledge, fidelity, tact, and experience — the 
qualities that are essential to the transaction of all such business; and, 
in order that the work may be done effectively and economically, and 
that the service may not become a source of political demoralization, 
V^h appointments should be made, as in all other business, with sole 
reference to character and competency. This was the method of 
Washington when the Government was organized, and of his imme- 
diate successors; and the National Government did not proclaim the 
doctrine that all such places were the proper "spoils" of a successful 
party, nor conform to it in practice, until fifty years ago. Up to that 
period, such was the standard of public feeling that the abuse of the 
appointing and removing power would have led to a Presidential im- 
peachment From the foundation of the Government to the time of 
Jackson but seventy-four removals from all causes had been made, 
averaging just two a year. Jackson removed 690 officials, besides 
clerks employed by them, raising the total to about 2,000. 
Since then the number of places in the Civil Service has im- 
mensely increased, and the application of the doctrine of spoils has 
been more and more rigorous and universal; until now, with the excep- 
tion of the Department of the Interior, under the administratipn of Mr. 
Schurz, and of certain places in the New York Custom House and 
Post Office, which have been established upon a sound system, the 



selection of persons for appointment is made, not upon any, test of fitnesg 
and ability for the duty required, but solely by reason of personal and po- 
litical influence and as a reward for personal and partisan service, some- 
limes of the basest character. The consequences of such a system are 
evident and inevitable. When public place is held by personal favor 
it will be regarded, not as a public trust, but as a private gift, continue 
; ance and promotion depending upon the same conditions as appoint- 
ment. The aim of the incumbent will be to please the power that 
appointed and retains him, not by diligence in public work^ but in pri- 
vate service, often of a questionable, if not illegal, character. Under 
a system where the Influences that appoint also create die offices, the 
natural result will be a vast multiplication of offices, wasteful and ex- i 
travagant service, of degradation of official character, and widespread/ 

political corruption. 
Abtuei. The abuse of useless multiplication of places may be studied 
in a single office. A committee of skilled experts, belonging 
to the same political party as did the persons controlling the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing in Washington, reported in 1877 that 
I for several years the fcrce employed in some divisions of the Bu- 
reau was sometimes twice, sometimes three times as large as was 
necessary. They decided diat more than half the force em- 
ployed might be dismissed, and ihey plainly declared the cause 
of the extravagance to be a vicious circle of lavish appropriation by 
members of Congress who sought places for their retainers. *' Ap- 
I propriations have been secured/' says the Report, " by making ap- 
^ pointments for Congressmen without regard to the fitness of the 
• appointees or the necessities of the work, and when secured they have 
been expended in such manner as to retain the good* will of those 
already friendly, or to secure that of others." Another illustration of 
this necessary result of the spoils system is furnished in the Report of 
the Joint Select Committee of Congress, in January, 1867, which 
shows that if a system of appointment by proved competency instead 
of political influence should be adopted, the same amount of service 




could be obtained at about two-thirds of the present cost, and the 
service rendered would be far greater than that obtained from the pres- 
ent number of officers. 

Mr. Schenck, the Chairman of the Committee of Wajs and Means, 
declared in the House of Representatives in 1868 that the loss in the 
collection of the whisky tax was at least 70 per cent, and gave as tbe 
reason, *' ascertained by long investigation conducted through many 
weeks/' that instead of the men being selected because of their 
integrity and capacity for the places which they are to fill as inspectors 
or subordinate officers, they are selected from other motives, and their 
recommendation springs from other causes/' Mr, E. A. Rollins, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in his Report for 1867, speaks of 
the losses in his department as "extensive/' " alarming/' and mon- 
strous/' and ascribes them to the same causes, and characterizes our 
Civil Service at that period as "worse than that in any other civilized, 

important nation on earth." 
EemoviiH. This is tbe necessary result of the system, The place- 
holders consider themselves to be in the service of those who 
give them places. They know that honesty, fidelity, and efficiency in 
the discharge of their dudes give them no security. During tbe ihree 
years' term of a late Collector of New York he removed 830 officers^ 
out of a total of 903- Another Collector made 338 removals in eight- 
een months. Another made 570 removals in sixteen months. For a 
period of six years more than 230 persons in an aggregate of about 
1,000 were removed every year. These persons were removed not 
because they were inefficient or dishonest, nor for the benefit of the 
public service, nor for any public reason whatever. They were re- 
moved in the interest of the party and of party managers. Why 
should they not regard themselves as henchmen of such chiefs, not as 
servants of the public ? " Whoever controls a man's means of living/' 
said Mr. Webster, "controls the man," These men naturally obey 
orders. They pay the money which party committees demand. They 
pack caucuses. They rule conventions. Great political parties regis- 



ter the decrees of " bosses," and the important question before an 
elecUon is not, What do the people or the party propose ? but, What 

does the '* boss" meao to do ? 
^BiKi.*^' But the chief evil of appointment to the Civil Service hf 

personal and political favor is not economical The country 
can be extravagant and spend a third more than is really necessary for 
transacting its business without serious danger, although a wise nation 
would not tolerate such waste, ^ But it cannot maintain^ without great 
and constant peril, a sj'stem which converts the enormous and extrava- 
gant expenditure for public salaries into a political bribery fund held 
at the disposition of a few men in every State. This is a system which 
takes government from the people and commits it to a few parly chiefs, 
who rule caucuses and conventions, nominate candidates, and serve 
their own personal purposes by means of servile bands of stipendiaries 
paid by the public money. It is a system which tends to create 

a MOST CORRUPT AND OEGRADING ARISTOCRACY — that Of political 

managers — and is directly hostile to the freedom and equality 
which are the glory of the American principle of government. The 
system lends to convert the entire body of persons theoretically em- 
ployed by the public for the public service into corrupt and supple in- 
struments of power, and to raise up a host of hungry, greedy, and 
subservient partisans, ready for any service, however corrupt and 
base." So said the Report of 1835, when the number of persons em- 
ployed was not one-founh of what it is now. Two years later the 
Collector of New York fled with more than a million of dollars of the 
public money. The Auditor of the Custom House, who knew of the 
defalcation, was asked why he kept silence. He answ-ered: " Because 
we clerks of the Custom House consider ourselves in the service of 
the Collector, and not in the service of the United States,'' The 
Assistant Cashier also held his tongue, as he said, "in conformity with 

Custom House practice. " 
Th* B^Biiit. The result of this sj^stem is, that parties depend for 
success more and more upon patronage, and not upon 
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principles or policies or good administration. He who promises the 
most offices secures the greatest vote, and it is taken for granted that, 
" no matter whom the managers nominate, the body of the party will 
wheel into line and support them. " Party spirit is inflamed to fury. 
The vast multitude of minor places in the Civil Service are put up for 
sale. Elections cease to be a choice between policies of administra- 
tion, and become what Henry Clay said they could not fail to be under 
the spoils system — ** a scramble for plunder." The Presidential elec- 
tion, in particular, becomes more and more like a great auction, in 
which the Government is knocked down to the party which can raise 
most money, or, what is the same thing, can command most partisan 
service without having to pay for it out of private purses. " It is nec- 
essary," said Mr. Webster, when this evil was but beginning, " to bring 
such public officers to the conviction that they belong to the country, 
and not to any one administration, nor to any one man." " If you 
do not put it down, it will put you down," said Mr. Calhoun. 

In an article in the Atlantic Monthly for July, 1877, written by 
James A. Garfield, the following language is used: 

" One-third of the working hours of Senators and Representatives 
is hardly sufficient to meet the demands made upon them in reference 
to appointments to office. * * * * * * * 

" The present syste^ * * * impairs the efficiency of the 
legislators; * * * it degrades the civil service; * * * 
repels from the service those high and manly qualities which are so 
necessary t(j a pure and efficient administration; and finally, it de- 
bauches the public mind by holding up public office as the reward of 
mere party zeal. 

^ " To reform this service is one of the highest and most imperative dtUies 
of statesmanship'* 

And in a speech delivered in the House of Representatives oh th6 
14th of March, 1870, Mr. Garfield used this language; not less sig- 
nificant now than when first uttered: 
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" We press such appointments upon the Departments; we crowd 
the doors; we fill the corridors; Senators and Representatives throng 
the offices and bureaus until the public business is obstructed; the pa- 
tience of officers is worn out, and sometimes for fear of losing their 
places by our influence they at last give way, and appoint men, not be- 
cause they are fit for their positions, but because we ask it. Jlure^ 
Mr. Chairman, is, in my judgment, i}fe trtu field for retrenchment and 
reform, I believe that we can, at almost half the present cost, 
manage all these departments better than they are now managed, if 
we adopt a judicious system of civil service. 

* * * *The Patent Office of the Interior Department has, 
during a whole year, been conducted in part on the plan I am here 
advocating. No man, so far as I know, has been appointed to service 
in the bureau except on strict competitive examination. 

The result is that we see the management of the Patent Office 
marked with efficiency and economy. But what can a department do, 
what can a bureau do, with the whole weight of Congressional influ- 
ence pressing for the appointment of men because they are our 
friends ? In this direction is the true line of statesmanships the true path 
of economy. Let us take this great subject in hand, and it can he settled 
in a few weeks,'' 

Summary. To sum u^^, then, the Civil Service Reform Association of 
California seeks to assimilate the methods of conducting pub- 
lic business to those in use in the conduct of all private business: 

//rj/.Tbecause public business differs from private business only in 
the fact that any pecuniary loss incurred through negligence or dishon- 
esty falls upon a larger number of persons. Human nature in a Gov- 
ernment office is the same as human nature in a bank or counting- 
house, and calls for precisely the same checks and guaranties and 
encouragements to keep it up to a proper standard of honesty and 
efficiency. What these checks, guaranties, and encouragements are 
is as well settled as the utility of bookkeeping by double entry. 

Second, because the disregard of these checks, guaranties, and 
encouragements in the public service actually produces waste, corrup- 
tion, and disorder, which the growth of popvilallotv^w^'Ccv^ ^<3»\\^'s^^"^^- 
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ing increase in ihe extent and complexity of the machinery of admin- 
istration must seriously aggravate. 

Third, because, although a rich and prosperous nation may be 
able to bear a pecuniary loss which such a system inevitably occasions, 
no Republic can be indifferent to its influence in lowering the charac- 
ter of its legislative and other oflBcers, in deadening the sense of public 
duty, and in teaching the dangerous lesson that there can be two kinds 
of morality in the same country, and that practices which would dis- 
grace a bank officer or merchant may be harmless or praiseworthy in 
an employee of the State. 

/iwr/^^ecause the present system of appointment and tenure 
interposes a powerful, and in many cases insurmountable, barrier be- 
tween the people and the Government, which deprives public opinion 
of its just and proper influence on public affairs, and converts elec- 
tions — which ought to be the expression of popular sentiment on great 
questions of public policy — into the victories of one faction over an- 
other. These victories are achieved by private arrangements between 
individuals who participate in public political discussion simply for the 
purpose of concealing the real mode of attaining their ends, and tend 
more and more, by causing every able man who dislikes intrigue, to 
avoid politics, to prevent the application to public affairs of the prac- 
tical ability which has achieved such remarkable results in the material 
development of the counify in various fields of industrial activity. 



Finally, because it tendsMra transform the Government of the coun- 
try into an oligarchy, composed of men who have acquired wealth and 
influence by corrupt means. 




To the Citizens of California: 



'-The Association invites all persons, irrespective of party, who are 
in sympathy with its objects, to become members. 

The annual dues are two dollars, payable in advance. 

Names should be sent to the Secretary, who is authorized to receive 
subscriptions and contributions for the purposes of the Association. 



Civil Service Reform Association. 



CONSTITUTION. 

I. 

The name of this organization shall be The Civil Servicb Rsform 
Association of California. 

II. 

The object of the Association shall be to establish a system of 
appointment, promotion and removal in the Civil Service, founded 
upon the principle that public office is a public trust, admission to 
which should depend upon proved fitness. To this end the Associa- 
tion will demand that appointments to subordinate executive offices, 
subject to certain preappointed exceptions not inconsistent with the 
principle already mentioned, shall be made from persons whose fitness 
has been ascertained by competitive examination open to all appli- 
cants properly qualified, and that removals shall be made for legitimate 
cause only; sugk^ dishonesty, negligence or inefficiency, but not for 
political opinion or refusal to render party service; and the Association 
will advocate all other appropriate measures for securing integrity, 
intelligence, efficiency, good order and due discipline in the Civil 
Service. 



III. 

The Association will hold meetings, raise funds, publish and circu- 
late appropriate information, correspond and co-operate with associa- 
tions organized elsewhere for the objects set forth in this Constitution, 
and support all executive and legislative action which will promote its 
purposes. 

IV. 

The conditions of membership shall be wholly independent of 
party preference. Questions shall not be discussed in the debates or 
in the publications of the Association upon party grounds. 

V. 

There shall be a President, to be elected by the Association at the 
annual meeting, who shall perform the usual and prescribed duties of 
that office. He shall be ex-officio a member of all committees, with 
a casting vote only, and he may call special meetings of the Executive 
Committee whenever he thinks it necessary, and, with the assent of 
two members of the Executive Committee, special meetings of the 
Association. 

At any meeting of the Executive Committee at which a full quo- 
rum of five shall not be present, the President, one or more Vice 
Presidents, or members of the Publication Committee may be counted 
and may vote, as members of the Executive Committee, so long as 
needed to make a quorum. 

There shall be ten Vice Presidents, to be annually elected by the 
Association. 

There shall be a Treasurer and Secretary, who shall perform the 
usual and prescribed duties of such officers. They shall be respec- 
tively appointed by the Executive Committee, and may be removed 
by them. 
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There shall be an Executive Committee of ten members, to be 
elected annually by the Association. Subject to these articles, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall manage the aflairs of the Association, direct 
and dis{X)se of its funds, and from time to lime make and modify 
by-laws for the Association and for its own action. The Executive 
Committee shall keep a record of its proceedings and shall make a 
report to the Association at the annual meedng. No appropriation of 
money by the Execudve Committee, beyond the amount in the hands 
of the Treasurer at the time, shall bind any member of the Association 
excei>dng those members of the Executive Committee who shall vote 
for it. Vacancies in the Executive Committee mav be filled by the 
President for the remainder of the term; other vacancies may be filled 
by the Executive Committee. 

VI. 

Each officer of the Association shall continue to hold office until 
his successor has been selected and is ready to enter upon the duties 
of the office. 

VII. 

There shall be an annual meeting of the Association on the first 
Tuesday of April in each year, at which officers shall be elected for 
the ensuing year, and other appropriate business may be transacted. 

VIII. 

Any person may be proposed in writing for membership by any 
member of the Association, and shall be admitted upon approval of 
the Executive Committee. Members failing to pay their dues may be 
dropped from the roll by the Executive Committee. 

IX. 

The annual dues of each member shall be two dollars, and each 
member shall be entitled to one copy of the annual report. 
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X. 

All provisions of this Constitution, except those relating to the 
rights of members, the annual meeting and the term of officers, may 
be suspended or amended by a vote of two-thirds of the Executive 
Committee, subject to the approval of the Association, by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present, either at the annual meeting or at a 
special meeting duly called. Due notice shall be given before any 
such annual or special meeting that the approval of the Association 
will, thereat, be asked for such action of the Executive Committee, 
and the notice shall clearly state the effect of such suspension or 
amendment in the text of the Constitution. Any member of the As- 
sociation may propose amendments to the Constitution, which may be 
approved under the same conditions. 



PRESIDENT: 
W. W. Crane, Jr. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS: 
D. C. McRuER, Geo. Davidson, 

H. H. Bancroft, Horatio Stebbins, 

A. S. Hallidie, S. Heydenfeldt, 

John Garber, Wm. Ashburner, 

A. McF. Davis, W. A. Aldrich. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
H. N. Clement, Warren Olney, 

Jos. G. Eastland, W. B. Harrington, 

M. R. Leverson, Sidney M. Smith, 

W. L. Merry, Chas. R. Allen, 

Fred. B. Perkins, James S. Bunnell. 

SECRETARY AND TREASURER: 
James S. Bunnell. 

P. O. Box 2317, San Francisco, Cal. 
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CiYil ^eryice Reform Association 

OK CALIFORNIA, 

WHAT IT HAS DONE, • 



the Association was organized in l88i. It is the only one west of St. Louis. 
The social, business and political conditions of the communities on the Pacific 
Coast render its operations peculiarly laborious. It has, however, been steadily 
at work in the preliminary operations for forming a public opinion which must 
always precede important changes in public sentiment and action, and which are 
indispensable, although not showy or noisy. Whenever any special public action 
seemed expedient, however, such action has been taken. 

The Association has availed itself of the active personal advocacy of its 
principles by its own members; of tht* public Press, and of the general distribu- 
tion of thousands of documents bearing on the cause. Jk^as published some 
pamphlets and circulars of its own, and has maintained correspondence and inter- 
change of printed matter with kindred societies, and with thevNational Civil 
Service Reform League, of which it is a membe^. 

It actively assisted in the passage of the Pendleton Bill, by procuring hun- 
dreds of signatures to the petition to Congress in favor of this important measure, 
and by obtaining the insertion of planks, strongly favoring the Civil Service 
Reform principle, in the platforms of both political parties of the State of Cali- 
fornia, previous to the last election (1882). It questioned by letter each Con- 
gressional candidate as to his position with regard to the Hill, placing each upon 
record. 

The Association prepared (in November, 1882) two series of "suggestions " 
to the Board of Freeholders chosen for forming a new Charter for the City of 
San Francisco, one embodying the full Civil vService system, the other merely 
providing fixity of tenure of office, and through a Committee, advocated before 
that Board the insertion of the Reform system in the proposed Charter. The 
latter ** suggestion " was adopted, and embodied in the Charter, which was, 
however, defeated at the election, by less than forty votes. 




A Reform Bill was also framed on the model of the Pendleton Bill, with 
requisite modifications, and presented at the last session (1883) State 
Legislature, but failed to pass. 

In view of the action of a partisan County Committee of San Francisco, in 
July, 1883, endorsed by certain Supervisors, threatening to dismiss from office 
all persons of a certain political belief, and in fact drawing up a list of persons 
to be proscribed for this reason, the Association petitioned the Board of Super- 
visors of San Francisco (July 23, 1883), to pass a resolution condemning the 
practice of appointment to or dismissal from municipal office on account of poli- 
tical opinion. The petition was placed on file, on motion of Mr. Strother, one 
of the three Supervisors whose action occasioned the petition. 



The work, of which the main points only have been referred to, has involved 
much labor, and has been attended with reasonable success, in spite of the non- 
action of the public bodies appealed to. The Association has received recog- 
nition of the truth of its principles from political leaders, and has actively pro- 
moted the growth of the sound public opinion which compelled the passage of 
the Pendleton Bill. It has maintained a vigorous and healthy existence for three 
years, and has shown that on this Coast men can be interested in political 
subjects without the motive of pecuniary gain. 

The Association is not the creature of a day. It is "here to stay." It 
expected the non-action referred to, and expects more instances of it. Such non- 
action is the natural resistance to reform, of the very persons and organizations at 
whom the reform is aimed, and whose corrupt influence and power it intends to 
take away. This Association proposes to continue its efforts, and is confident of 
success in the future. It represents public morality, and offers a simple and 
definite plan to elevate and purify office-holding. 

W. W. CRANE, Jr., 
J AS. S. Bunnell, Secretary. " ' President. 

P. O. Box 2317, San Francisco. 



July, 1883. 



The Chnl Sendee Reform Assmiation. 



.VJliliated Hocioties, 

The E^cetnivt! Cammiucc of the Civil Skhvihe Rkkoim ^ 
rgcs the csiablishmcnl of Ami rATUH StJCTETies ihn>ngbjut the 

prumntu 'M\\\ li>ts(eu the reform ol ihe (*iv»t Hmictr of the I rjiL' .j 
it^js. To those who desire to co-opcrntc in thi?; way they mxVft the fivllow* 
~g siiggcitions; 

I,— Tti orgAtiUe at\ii strci>giheii ihc local jntcrcsi w. iii' n K>nn. 

a,«To pliice this ben I i^lub \i\ cor res innn let ice with ihw C* > 
liat (he seaitcffd ctToit u( local niigaiiUiitifiti mny he moiilOcU Intu a uoiu i j 
^ItOti^'l movumeivt, w ith u tlr-fittUK of piorcdtire. 

3* — Ta fumisli tho St'cr<?L;uy of ihr C* S, r , 
'tutiun , tmnie: uriil uiMh^s^ nf ihr AffiliiUcJ - la 

• It is suggested (.hai ihc ubiccLii br tit jJtif^mi ainH^i iur by Ahilifiitd 

l«<->Ti> sitmulaic Intlividtml meaibers into an active idvekCJicy of tlie ^tXm\\\^ 
^,^To drtnjiutc i.. ' i icnts hcArUg *ici ihc ^iKIciera ^thases of the rffnrrri, 
g,— To Clllrst new : IvUCilti? tt^ nrs J tf » reply l,u lirvvspiiijcrs who piib 

I nijutcr opposiTij* iL 
4, — seinl copicis of nc w>p«pifr& that ^ ■ 1 , n ; lic k*fc whkit p romatc or 1 
: thtt n:fi>rm» ta the ijecicury of the C. R. A, lo Safi I- ruticiKK), ii* lhai 
m-iy 1 - ■ 'led, 

Tn rtn?ri v(fb«>ctn jirc5Ctit fordbly AHfl j^idiciottHly the ]mr^^o^ 

^ I Its 10 tTonijrcss anr m: p: t > i,vho are wiUbiu iOJiulitit 

turifs Atiil tiiducc di« ttiemberf of ii , ^uch m Cluvtnhenf Of 

"<?rcc, Boifils of ^IVinlc^ chtirth eongi • , ■ ., ■ m 1' s^mt, 
7"o siAte the nc^tljj m\ the dilliculties of the local ■ n, iiiid wit . 

0\lM W vvrk'ofn** fujRi the C, A. ih Sai^ I • 

To give itarticulaii* to ihrf ;illttuilr nt 1 < otigress 1 

dlMrkt on the fiuc*iio«, ami sa^jgcst whwt mny bivliiit' iuin huunivbly Iti it, 
^,^Tu urge the t:laim» of U»p fieforni tip<»n thu Menjber of Coiigies* by proji' 
eaits* rUhcr by bulWiduiil or by ott^ml action, ami hidkt4;i£ \%\% support fui H« 

! tlir ^Jiills w!io art; mJvtJrte lt» wl*eiicvei jjrcaicT 

Tb^ CrviT*HiiRvirr. RirarnuM AsstjcuTioN will aid AMIiAted StieJeHcit 

f, — Ily fwmiihUig -suitable <io<'tinitru*s fm^Utnlnitioii ai co«t jtrivu^ 
* Sly plaining tht^m in tomremniaiikm with nocepUblr 1. ri- 1' ^. 
3,— By t;(vUig infurmiition ici nsfpojiim to lhi5ii onquirU> 



